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For the Companion. 
THE LITTLE PARSON. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 


“jt’s just the night for it. I came by the old wo- 
man’s, this afternoon, and the tree hangs full. There’ll 
be amoon, too; so be at the corner at ten precisely.” 

It was Rob Healy who spoke, and he was the centre 
ofa group of boys, all of whom responded, ‘‘We will,” 
with one exception—the smallest and youngest among 

m. 
eowilli Dole doesn’t speak,” said Rob; “What do 
you say, Willie?” 

“{ say I hope you will give it up, for it’s nothing 
more nor less than stealing.” Willie always spoke in 
a measured, deliberate way, as though he followed the 
rile, “Think twice before you speak once.” 

“Nonsense! can’t you see the difference between 
helping ourselves to a few pears and stealing?” said 
Rob. 

“Not when the pears don’t belong to you,” said 
Willie. ‘Besides, I think it’s mean to rob a helpless old 
woman.” 

“Helpless! my goodness! I guess you wouldn’t call 
her helpless if you’d seen her box Sim Jones’ ears!” 

“Sim Jones ceserved it; he stoned her cat,” answered 
Willie. 

“fd no idea you and old Hagar were such fast 
friends,’’ observed Gerald Brent. 

“{ guess she’s promised to remember him in her 
will,” said Rob. 

“I don’t mind your chaffing,” said Willie. “As to 
our being friends, I never spoke to her, but Ido think 
it’s cowardly to rob an old woman that lives all alone. 
Squire Holt has a finer tree than hers—why don’t you 
rob that ?”” 

“Squire Holt keeps a bull-dog!” said Rob. 

“Come, now, don’t waste your sympathies on old 
Hagar,” said Gerald; “‘some folks say she’s a witch.” 

“Yes,” said another boy, eagerly, “she bewitched 
Mr. Black’s cows so that they wouldn’t give any milk, 
and lamed Bowen’s gray mare, so that she was laid up 
all winter!” 

“And I am credibly informed,” said Gerald, ‘‘that 
she has been seen on stormy nights, riding over the 
chimneys on a broom:stick.” 

This statement was received with loud laughter. 

“Q, Willie’s a good little fellow—he’ll join us,” said 
Rob, patting Willie’s shoulder. F 
“Not in this,”’ said Willie. 
some fun that isn’t mischief?” 

“What a little parson it is!” said one boy. 

“I wish we hadn’t taken him into our confidence,” 
said another; “for my part I think he’s afraid to go— 
afraid of the old witch—ha! ha!” 

: “At any rate, you won’t be so mean as to blow on us 
to the pedagogue?” said Gerald. 

“No, I won’t tell Mr. Smart, but I’ll warn old Hagar 
to watch her pear-tree.” 

“So much the more sport; let her watch!”’ said Rob. 
“Good-by, parson,” he called, as he walked away arm 
inarm with Gerald. 

“That boy’s conscience must be terribly in the way,” 
said Gerald; “I don’t know what to make of him. 
Sometimes I think he’s a milk-sop, and yet there’s 
something manly about him.” 

Mr. Smart’s pupils were, like the boys of boarding 
schools in general, a sore trial to the inhabitants of the 
town. Banded together they would venture upon feats 
which none would have attempted single-handed, and 
being out of the reach of paternal watchfulness, it was 
Rot easy to identify the culprits. 

Gates were taken off their hinges, and conveyed by 
invisible hands half a mile away from their original 
Position; the lawyer’s sign was transferred to the shoe- 
maker’s shop, and vice versa; hen-roosts were robbed; 
while melon patches, fruit orchards and chestnut trees 
yielded little benefit to their owners. Rob Healy was 
looked upon as the leader in such depredations, although 
it was remarked that it would generally be quite safe 
for Mr. Smart to make a clean sweep, and flog the 
whole school when mischief had been done. 

There was, however, one exception to this wholesale. 
statement, and that was Willie Dole; an honest, up- 
tight boy, noted among his school-mates for never 
shirking his lessons, nor playing sick on Sunday. His 
chum once joked him for reading his Bible every 
night. : 

“My mother always wished it,” he said. And the 
tears came to his large hazel eyes. His mother was 
dead, poor boy. 

It was seldom Willie was informed when there was 
any mischief afoot, his fellow-students knowing that 
he would not join in it; but old Hagar was considered 
fair game. They thought that even ‘‘the little parson” 
Would not scruple about playing tricks upon her. 

If the golden rule is only to be observed toward agree- 
able people, the boys were right in their views, for 

8 hand was against every man, and she believed 
that every man’s hand was against her. According to 
her own statement, her cottage had stood more sieges 
than the castle of an ancient feudal lord. Her win- 
dows were broken, her door battered, and her chimney 
was a target for every kind of missile. 


“Why can’t you get up 


once went through the village showing a bruised and 
battered scythe with which she had defended herself | 
from assault on the previous night. | 
“But Hagar,” asked an unbelieving listener, “what 
object can people have in treating you so—what do 
they come for?” 

“Murder and robbery—that’s what they come for!” 
She would frequently beg from door to door, saying 
that she had but two potatoes and a pint of rye meal 
in the house; but if it was suggested to her that under 
those circumstances she had better go home and work, 
she would indignantly reply, “J aint obliged to work 
any more’n you are! I’ve got money in the bank.” 

If she met a lawyer or a law-student in the street, 
she would catch him by the button, and pour forth the 
tale of her wrongs. She bad been cheated out of her 
“property” by this, that and the other, but not the 
shrewdest Gamaliel of them all could get hold of facts 
enough to make out a case, nor learn in what bank her 
remaining funds were deposited. They would then 
conclude that the whole story was either a delusion or 
a falsehood; but when Deacon Strong offered to take 
good care of her till the day of her death, if she would 
will him her property, she refused the offer, and that 
again looked as though the story was true. 

It was twilight when Willie approached Hagar’s cot- 
tage to warn her of the plot against her pear tree. As 
soon as he opened the gate, her head appeared at the 
window. 

“Go off! go off!’ she called, in a loud, harsh voice. 
“You want some of my plums and pears, but you won’t 
getany. I’d rather see a bear coming into the yard 
any time than a boy. Go off, I say!” 

“Please, ma’am,” said Willie, taking off his cap, “I 
came to tell you something.” 

Never had mortal man or boy uncovered his head to 
Hagar before. Somewhat mollified, she opened the 
door a crack, and growled,— . 

“Well, now, what is it?” 

“They are going to rob your pear tree to-night, and 
I came to tell you.” 

“They—who?” said Hagar, fiercely. 

“The boys, ma’am.” 

“The young rarskils! Boys are the plague of my 
life; I don’t see what they’re sent intu the world for, 
unless it’s for a cuss, like mosquitoes and fleas. What 
are their names?” 

“That I can’t tell.” 

“Not tell? But you shall tell!’ And in her excite- 
ment she flung open the door and strode toward Willie. 
For a moment he doubted whether the strange figure 
advancing was thatof a manor awoman. She was 
tall and erect as a grenadier, and even her face looked 
like that of a war-worn veteran. She wore a man’s 
hat, and her scant garments clung to her angular frame 
without fold or wave. 

She seized Willie by the collar, and shaking him vio- 
lently, said, ““How do I know but your story’s all a 
lie—how do I know but you’re in league with them?” 

“Why should I come to warn you, then?” 

“I don’t know,” she said, relaxing her grasp, “only 
every body’s so hateful. But if youdo come! shall find 
you out. You’re one of the ’cademy boys—can’t cheat 
me.” 

And as Willie walked away, he heard her calling 
after him, over and over, “I shall find you out! I shall 
find you «.ut!” 

He began in his heart to question whether he had 
done right in warning her. No doubt the boys would 
be angry with him, and call him a meddler. Perhaps 
he deserved the name—he wasn’t sure but hedid. And 
the old woman bad not been at all grateful; but that 
could not make it either right or wrong. He could not 
ask any one’s opinion, because that would expose the 





Even her person was not safe from attack, and she 
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namely, that he had meant to act conscientiously, and 
that is all any one can be certain of in this world. 
The best are liable to mistakes in judgment. 

The full moon was shining brightly when the boys 
crept stealthily along toward the pear tree. 

“‘They’ve been gathered!”’ exclaimed Rob Healy, who 
was the first to climb the fence. The rest followed him 
and found that it waseven so. Then up flew a win- 
dow, and Hagar put her head out, shaking her fist at 
them with a loud laugh of triumph. 

“T know you, Rob Healy,” she said, “‘and you, Gerald 
what's your-name—a pair of young scape-gallowses. I'll 
tell your master to-morrow and have you every one 
flogged. I wish Pharaoh was President of the United 
States, and would order all the boys thrown into the 
Atlantic ocean—and the men too!” 

This address only served to amuse her audience, who 
next attacked the plum tree. 

“Bah! they’re sour enough to make the pigs squeal!” 
exclaimed Rob; so they began pelting Hagar with 
green plums, in return for the hard words with which 
she pelted them. 

It would not be edifying to continue the scene be- 
tween the belligerents. Suffice it to say, the boys re- 
tired about midnight from what had proved to be in- 
deed a fruitless errand, and the next morning, early, 
Hagar appeared before Mr. Smart with her complaint. 
But alas, it was only the old fable of the boy and the 
wolf repeated. You remember that he so often cried 
“a wolf! a wolf!” in sport, that when the wolf really 
appeared, the shepherds did not believe him. So 
Hagar, who was always complaining of ill-treatment 
from some quarter, met with a cold reception from Mr. 
Smart, and was soon dismissed on plea of an engage- 
ment; all of which was duly set down and expatiated 
upon, as another instance of man’s baseness. 

One day as Willie was passing Hagar’s cottage she 
called to him to come in. Remembering his shaking, 
he approached reluctantly. 

“What are you afraid of?” she said. ‘‘I sha’n’t bite.” 
And then offering him twe or three small pears she 
added, ‘“‘Here, take these to pay for exposing them 
good-for-nothing boys; and the next time you owe 
any on ’em a grudge, come to me and I’ll help you out 
with it.” 

“But } didn’t owe them a grudge,” said Willie. 

“Whi: t on airth did you tell for, then?” 

“I didn’t want them to rob you,” said Willie, simply. 

“Well, Inever! Why not, child? Why should you 
care?” 

*‘Because you live all alone.”’ 

Hagar laid her hand on his shoulder, and looked earn- 
estly in his face a moment. ‘‘What’s your name, lit- 
tle boy ?” 

“Willie Dole.” 

“Willie,” she repeated; and her voice was less like 
that of acrow. “I hada little brother named Willie, 
once. I sot every thing by him, and he did by me.” 

“‘Where is he now?” asked Willie. 

“Down in the grave-yard.” Then Hagar filled a 
basket with her finest pears, and gave them to Willie. 
She said nothing more till he was going out the gate, 
when she called after him: ‘Don’t give any to that ere 
great Healy boy.” 

That night, as Hagar sat by her fire, her mind was 
filled with unwonted reflections, and two or three times 
she murmured, ‘“‘He did it because I lived all alone.” 

The boy had touched the one soft spot in her heart. 
Who could predict what the result might be? 


had interfered with their sport that moonlight night? 


Walsh. 
“A mean tell-tale,” said John Ray. 


And how did Willie stand with his comrades since he 


“He’s a sneak and ought to be punished,” said Mike 


to{know which of you would dare to brave us all as he 
did!” 

“Dare?” said Mike. “Dare?” echoed John. 

“Yes, dare!” said Rob, assuming a pugilistic atti- 
tude. 

Mike and John slunk into the background. 

“For my part, I think he’s the only really manly fel- 
low in the crowd, and if any body differs from me, I’m 
ready to fight it out on that line,” said Gerald Bient. 
Just at this moment Willie appeared among them, 
his eyes sparkling, his face glowing. Holding up his 
basket of pears, he said, “See here, fellows! and I want 
you every one, to come to my room to-night and help 
eat them. And chum and [ have both had boxes, and 
we’ll have a splendid time!” 

Iam happy to say that this programme was carried 
out in every particular, and none entered into all the 
sport more heartily than “‘the little parson.” 

His fellow-students began to believe that fun and 
mischief are not inseparable. 





For the Companion. 
PANSY’S TRIP TO BOSTON. 
By Mrs. M. A. Denison. 


I never knew how she came by that name, although 
we were children together and great friends. ButI 
know she was then a wild, gypsy thing, with eyes that 
haunted you, they were so brown and dreamy. She 
has since then made a name in the world; but a queer 
elf was Pansy, and in after year: she used to recount 
her mad freaks with a gusto tha’ accorded strangely 
with her Roman-like face. 

“T shall never forget the time,” she said, one day, 
‘‘when I went to visit my rich relations. We were liv- 
ing seventy-three miles from Boston, and the cars, then 
a novelty to us country folks, came within ten rods of 
our farm-house door. 

“Thad often heard mother tell about Uncle ’Lijah, and 
how grand he was in the city,—that he was a doctor, 
and rode in his own carriage, and lived in a most splen- 
did house, where every floor was carpeted. 

“So I concluded, one day, that I was tired of the 
country, and might as well take a trip on that wonder- 
ful road I had heard so much about. But then when- 
ever I had talked about it father was sure to say that it 
cost money; and I had no money. : 
“Now my poor old grandmother had a silk stocking 
in one corner of the top bureau drawer in her room. I 
knew there was silver in that stocking, because it 
clinked. I knew it was wrong even to go to that stock- 
ing, but I often did, and after the vision of this visit to 
the city I ventured to peep in. 

“Yes, there must be money enough there to see all. 
the wonderful things I had heard of, if I could only 
borrow it. But I knew better than to ask grandma for 
it. Indeed, I had always been a little afraid of her, for 
naturally she had a very severe look, and of late years 
had lost her interest in children. 

“The days went on, but the idea of going to Boston 
haunted me, even to my pillow and through my 
dreams. Every body who came to the house with 
whom I was on terms at all familiar was taxed to add 
to my information of Boston. 

“The State House seemed to me an immense palace, 
of whose splendors I should never weary. The streets 
were all but paved with gold. The people were little 
short of angels. The shops were full of Aladdin-like 
treasures, at which I should never weary of looking, 
and Miss Kate Langford, my splendid cousin, whose 
beauty, prospects and fortune were often under discus- 
sion at home, and whom I had heard spoken of as the 
belle of the city, was the greatest attraction of all. She 
was my cousin. How my heart beat when I thought 
of it! Her father, who wore gold spectacles and rode 
about the city all day, was my mother’s own brother. 

“I had always been a strange child; moping, my 
mother called me, and she did not pet me, nor, I think, 
love me as well as she did little Nettie, who was young- 
er than I by three years, but much more brilliant and 
beautiful. 

“T saw the favoritism, and a sense of injustice made 
me reticent and sometimes awkward. I kept my 
thoughts and wishes so much to myself on ordinary 
occasions that I gained the title of “‘little still head,” 
athome. Yet in my quietest moments I was thinking 
with all my poor little might. 

“But this visit to Boston—this radiant opening which 
goldened all the present and made the future like fairy 
land—how could it be compassed? 

“Lilly Fairchild was my only confidant, and her I 
pledged to secresy. We used to walk into the woods, 
find a lovely spot where there was no fear of interrup- 
tion, and talk of my project. Her father went to the 
city often, and sometimes brought her beautiful pres- 
ents. At first Lilly was a little shocked at my proposi- 
tion of going alone. 

“<«But you will get lost! O, how dare you?’ she 
cried. 

“ ‘How can I get lost?” was my response. ‘Haven’t 
I Uncle Langford’s card? And to be sure every body 
knows him, because he’s a doctor, you see. The only 
thing is to get money to go. I’ll make out well enough 








boys still farther. He was certain of only one thing— 





“He is, is he?” said Reb Healy, firing up. “I’dlike 





when I get there.’ 
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“ ‘Mamma was telling about a lady who wanted to go 
somewhere, and she sold her diamonds,’ said Lilly. 

“‘But I haven’t any diamonds to sell,’ said I, de- 
spairingly. 

‘No; but I was thinking you might sell something 
else; something that you value.’ 

‘“«*T value my Maltese cat,’ said I, ‘but who would 
give me money f.r that? And I haven’t any thing else 
beside a few old rag babies.’ 

“ ¢Then I don’t see what you will do,’ said Lilly. 

“ ‘But you promise solemnly not to tell where I am 
gone, if they miss me, some fine morning,’ I said. 

““«O yes; I won’t let any of them see me, and so they 
can’t ask me any thing,’ said Lilly, confidently. 

“Our conferences generally ended in our going to- 
gether to take a survey of the shimmering, whitey gray 
steel lines upon which the eager traveller could speed 
his way to Boston. Sometimes the train would be in, 
and we stood looking longingly at the rows of windows, 
each window brightened or darkened by a face. Every 
child I saw on the down train made me sigh. I thought, 
enviously, ‘It must be so happy, going to Boston!’ 

“ ‘Tt almost makes me want to go, too,’ Lilly used to 
say, as we wended our way back again. ‘But then I’d 
never go without mamma, or somebody belonging to 
me. I’m too much afraid.’ 

“Now the going alone constituted all the romance of 
the thing for me. If my father had offered to take me 
I shou'd have been glad; but then the keen zest of the 
journey would be lost. I wished to be the only respon- 
sible party in this, as in many other things. 

“At last the strong temptation to borrow from grand- 
ma’s stocking took complete possession of me, and one 
day conquered my wavering will. 

“Tt was a bright day in January, that on which I set 
out to go to Bostom. I had a handful of silver in my 
gray woollen dress-pocket, a few stale biscuit I had 
taken from the deserted breakfast table, and my moth- 
er’s thick brown veil, which I was to conceal my face 
with when I got aboard. 

‘‘My bonnet was considered a very smart thing in- 
deed, though my mother had modelled it herself. I 
had thick gray mittens on, and acomforter that wound 
several times round my neck. 

‘Mother was sick that morning, father always went 
away early, and nobody saw me steal out at school time 
in my best. I can remember at this moment just how 
I felt when the train camein. My heart beat so hard 
that it made me tremble from head to foot, and the con- 
ductor had to help me on. 

“Only one passenger got in beside myself, old Dea. 
Jones. I knew him well, but contrived to keep out of 
his sight. At first, as the cars began their swift mo- 
tion, I felt frightened, and held on with all my might; 
but seeing every body so composed around me, even 
laughing and chatting, and in one or two instances 
sleeping, I soon forgot my fears and found myself in- 
terested in a very gentlemanly stranger who sat beside 
me, and smiled every time I looked at him. 

“It was not long before we were talking intimately. 
To my delight, he ‘knew’ Dr.’Lijah Langford, visited at 
his house frequently, and was a friend of Kate. 

“The hours wore on, and we stopped in Boston. My 
friend told me to sit still and he would get a carriage 
and call me; but he never returned. The conductor 
came along and took me out of the car, but when I 
looked for my money it was gone, together with the 
card that gave the street and number where my uncle 
lived. 

“What a terrible time that was, to be sure! The 
memory of the confusion and the sensation of utter 
loneliaess comes over me curiously enough, sometimes, 
and I never see a railroad station without thinking of it. 


“T went out into the street and looked everywhere for 
my pretended friend, wondering how I could have lost 
the money. I dared not ask for a carriage, so I wan- 
dered about in the mighty wilderness, cold and hun- 
gry, asking people, some of whom answered and some 
did not, where Dr. ’Lijah Langford lived; but nobody 
knew. Dirty, squallid children passed me, and it is 
enough to say that I had made my debut in the filthi- 
est part of the city. 

“Lost in Boston! I sat down almost benumbed, to 
think. It was growing dark, and I cried bitterly. Peo- 
ple passed me without looking, almost, though I was 
sobbing so. At length I heard a familiar voice. It 
was that of Dea. Jones. O, howI sprang up to meet 
him, and the good man turned white with astonish- 
macnt. 

“To him I told my brief story, and he carried me to 
my uncle’s, left me after ringing the bell, and no doubt 
considered me entirely given over. No wonder. Pres- 
ently a man came to the door. 

“¢Are you my Uncle Langford?’ I asked, timidly. 
He smiled and said no, then ushered me into a large 
room. A splendid creature was just rising from the 
piano. It was my Cousin Kate. Another splendid 
creature in male costume leaned on the instrument. 
He lifted a pair of glasses, as the servant whom I had 
mistaken for my uncle spoke to Miss Kate. 

“An impostor,’ she said, flushing, for I was unques- 
tionably rustic from head to foot,—‘a miserable little 
beggar. Take her out, Tompkins; put her in the doc- 
tor’s room; he will know how to deal with her.’ 

“With that all my spirit rose. I sprang from my 
chair and confronted her. 

“‘I’m Pansy Mittens,’ said I, ‘but that aint my 
name.’ Then I made a dead stop, for they were laugh- 
ing at me after their exquisite fashion. 

“You needn’t snicker,’ I cried, thoroughly roused; 
‘my real name is Madelina Pearson, and my mother is 
your Aunt Martha, and my father is your Uncle Biah 
Pearson, and I came tosee Boston and you; but I don’t 
think much of either of you.’ 

“That capped the climax, and the snicker burst into 
a roar, for several of the family had come in, among 
them my uncle, the doctor. 

“I’m making my story too long. The upshot of the 
matter was, that I was made a lion of at once. Always 


fresh and pretty wardrobe, and learned that Kate, 
though a fashionable girl, had a heart, for she married 
one of her father’s pupils, and she lives now in our 
town, quite well off; but only through continued strug- 
gles. 

“Well, [am only ashamed of one thing. It makes 
me tingle to my very ears, whenever I look back and 
see myself smuggling the silver out of poor old grand- 
ma’s stocking. But it was my first and last sin of that 
kind. Poor grandma died that year, but she néver 
knew I took the money. And so you see, after all, I 
was sort ’o lucky in taking my trip to Boston.” 


+o 





For the Companion. 
A PRAIRIE SKETCH. 


Knock, knock, knock—three stout raps were given 
just asa poor tired head was trying to coax a little 
sleep upon the cosy, chintz-covered lounge. 
“Come in” was quietly responded. A mass of un- 
kempt, carrotty hair, falling low upon bare, untidy 
shoulders, and framing in a chubby face, broad mouth 
and big eyes of a peculiarly dull gray color, suddenly 
thrust itself before the gentle mistress of the new log 
cabin. 
The child—for it was a child—did not wait to make 
her ‘‘manners,” or for Mrs. Snell to offer the simple 
civilities of informal prairie life, but at once began to 
satisfy her curiosity by staring first at one thing, then 
at another in the room.* To accomplish this, the brown 
feet moved in ungraceful and somewhat rapid whirls, 
much as a half-spent spinning-top would, if partially 
galvanized to life. Accompanying these gyrations a 
sharp voice piped out, something between a squeak and 
a yell. 
“Please, ma’am, mammy says may she hev yur best- 
est scissors—them she seed here tother day—to fix out 
Pete’s new jacket? Hern’s aint stout, ma’am, an’ she’s 
afeard she’d crack ’em, for Pete’s jacket’s powerful 
thick. She hates to borry, but you’re sich a nice neigh- 
bor, she says.” 
All this was sputtered rather than spoken, much in 
the same jerking fashion which had characterized her 
busy eye-explorations. 
Here she paused, rather for lack of breath than for 
any other reason, and cast a furtive, oddly expressive 
glance of inquiry towards the lady lying therein her 
pretty pink calico wrapper, but with bandaged head 
and quivering nerves. Mrs. Snell, quietly but with a 
sigh, drew from her well-appointed work basket the 
bright treasure brought from her Eastern home. The 
ungainly child almost snatched them from her hand, 
and racing down the newly-washed split-log steps, left 
behind an open door and well-defined muddy footprints. 
Some days later the scissors were returned, some- 
what tarnished, to be sure, but that could be borne. 
The screw, however, was loosened almost beyond re- 
demption, and the fine point most provokingly curved. 
Mrs. Snell pressed her lips tightly to avoid any out- 
ward expression of regret, but nevertheless thinking 
uncomfortably of the piles of sewing to be accomplished, 
and the impossibility of replacing, at present, these 
faithful and most essential assistants in her labors. 
While she was contemplating, in silence, the wreck 
of her treasure, the child thrust her soiled fingers in 
and out of the haif-opened window, leaving traces of 
them upon the clear, smooth surface of the polished 
glass, and gazing, vacantly, muttered rather than spoke: 
“Mammy says they was real sharp. She couldn’t a 
done nothin’ ’bout Pete’s jacket ef yer hadn’t a lent 
’em. Says she'll want ’em again bime-by for her car- 
pet rags! An’ shesays, says she, ‘Jest ask Mrs. Snell ef 
she’s got a decent bit o’ black stuff, to make daddy a 
neck-tie, an’ a press-board without cracks, so ast I can 
smooth out the seams 0’ my tailorin’ work.’ ” 
The press-board, and a decent bit of black cloth were 
at once given, and were borne forth on their mission 
of good will. Patient Mrs. Snell then sat down to cal- 
culate the possibilities of a personal ownership of her- 
self, not to mention various love-gifts prized for a thou- 
sand sweet home associations, when Malviny Eudora 
suddenly returned. 
This time the maiden desired the loan of “Mrs. Snell’s 
brush and comb, for dad to slick up a little.” 
At this new exhibition of neighborly freedom, the 
hitherto vacillating spirit of our friend suddenly as- 
sumed a more determined character. There were, in 
her estimation, certain things which could never, by 
any possibility, be regarded as proper articles to loan. 
Fortunately, however, a surplus of these had been 
thoughtfully provided, and Mrs. Snell, much to the de- 
light of the ungainly child, presented, with her compli- 
ments, both of the desired articles. 
In due time there appeared on the grass-plot over the 
way, a dowdy looking man, roughly dressed, to be sure, 
but “‘slicked up,” and sporting a strangely fashioned 
neck-tie. He seemed to be endeavoring to direct the 
rude play of a group of young, half-dressed, dirty chil- 
dren, of whom he confessed himself the proud .nd hap- 
py father. Three of these interesting young ones were 
upon a tree, eagerly chasing each other, when one of 
them fell, taking the others with him, and in their fall 
oversetting two young girls who were regaling them- 
selves upon the possible delights of prairie mud pies. 
Upon this they all set up such a roar as brought the 
doting mother to the rescue. 
In the midst of this uproar, a creaky, rough-and-tum- 
ble looking vehicle was driven up by the oldest boy, 
and Malviny Eudora again appeared at Mrs. Snell’s 
doorway. This time she heralded her approach by no 
outward observances of courtesy, but breathless, and 
with flushed face declared that “marm wished her to 
send right over the new blanket shawl she seed her 
wear to meetin’ onct; for a right smart chance o’ wind 
blowed over the prairie, an’ they was all a-goin’ to Un- 
cle Dan’s in the wagin.”’ 
The sweet face and laughing eyes of a loving sister 
who had, at some sacrifice, presented the “Highland 
plaid” to Mrs. Snell when she left her early home 





stand up for your rights, if you are only nine years 
old. My father was written to—they hadn’t come to 
telegraphs, then—money matters were set right, for, 
under the persuasion of kindness, I told all my story, 
and I was kept in Boston that winter. 

“T had enough of pleasure foronce. I went on sleigh- 


rides, made many a pleasant acquaintance, gained al Such were some of the incidents and annoyances 


among the Berkshire hills, came up in silent pleading 
against this new demand, and prevailed. As warmth 
was the point urged, a gray travelling garment, capa- 
cious and strong, was sent, but was at once indignant- 
|ly refused. Malviny Eudora returned it with a spirit 
| and a flourish deserving of a better cause. 





For the Companion. 


TELL MAMMA. 
‘‘Have you learned any plays, 
Johnnie dear?” asked mamma, 
As Johnnie came home 
With a smile and a dimple; 
“T’m going to learn one, 
To-morrow,” he said; 
“That little Dick Perch says 
Is pretty and simple.” 
“But what is it called, dear?’ 
Asked smiling mamma, 
For Johnnie was neither profound 
Nor yet fluent; 
“And perhaps I can help you, 
My wee little man ;” 
“Why this, dear mamma, 
’Tis to learn to play truant.”’ 
“0 dear,’’ cried his mother, 
And looked very sad; 
“My poor little baby, 
I see, to my sorrow, 
That the wolf has come after 
My innocent lamb, 
And would teach him his first 
Wicked lesson to-morrow. 
“Don’t go with him, darling; 
He'll lead you astray; - 
He would teach you to lie 
And to steal, my boy bonnie; 
And always be sure, 
Tell mamma what they say; 
All the bad, naughty plays 
That would ruin my Johnnie.” 
80 Johnnie, each day, 
Went alone to mamma, 
And she kept his heart pure, 
With her prayers and her pleading; 
Like Christ, she has taken 
Her lamb in her arms, 
And her one little gift 
To God’s presence is leading. 


———- +o 
For the Companion. 
OUR ROBBERS. 


find any clue to the burzlars. 


points were settled after much rummaging. 


tools behind them. 


ened. 


spinsters who adorn our town. 


new church. 


to patrol the streets, armed with clubs and pistols. 
fect coolness. 


trembling spinsters. 


known tea-pot. 
here?” 


He flew up and demanded who spoke. 


mildly asked the way to a neighboring town. 


dow open. 


their owners. 


bit. 


Jennie, the small nephews and myself. 


him as a cat does a mouse, till he departed. 


call,” I said, fiercely. 


and excited the more courageous. 





which came from having a shiftless neighbor in our 
far-off Western home. They indicate the free and easy 
habits of a class of settlers once common in the West, 
but now fast disappearing before the influences of edu- 
cation and of intelligence and refinement in social life. 


Mary A. Dentson. 


The whole town was in a ferment, for every day or 
two we were startled by a new robbery, and failed to 


Detectives were ordered up from the city, and moused 
about trying to discover something, but only two 


First, that the robbers were not experts, for they took 
plated ware as well as real silver, and left some of their 


Second, that a boy was in the gang, for several hous- 
es were entered through windows so small that they 
were considered safe, and consequently slightly fast- 


All sorts of stories were afloat, eagerly listened to 
and quickly circulated by the two dozen. garrulous 


Some said that certain houses were marked with a 
black cross, and intended to be robbed in order; others, 
that the Irish were in league to help the thieves, as part 
of the plunder was to go toward the building of their 


This last rumor caused every one to regard the do- 
mestic Biddys and Patricks with suspicion, and excit- 
ed the wrath of the Emerald Islanders to a high pitch. 

A night watch was instituted, and the men took turns 


The robbers appeared to care very little for this, and 
went on entering houses in the outer districts with per- 
Saturday and Sunday nights seemed to 
be the favorite times, and Monday morning usually 
brought a new tale of fright and loss to agitate the 


At one place the thieves regaled themselves on ham, 
and left the remains of the feast in the next neighbor’s 
yard. Mrs. Jones found Mrs. Smith’s shawl in her or- 
chard, with a strange hammer near it, likewise an un- 


One man reported that somebody tapped at his win- 
dow in the night and whispered, “Is there any one 
Two 
men were seen to glide away in the dusk, evidently dis- a 
appointed at finding the room occupied, and a third 


Two lonely ladies were startled by sounds in the 
house, and screamed “Fire!” till the neighbors came to 
find a pane of glass neatly cut out and the back win 


One family lost their silver, one gunsmith several 
hundred dollars worth of arms, and several houses were 
entered, but saved by energetic demonstrations from 


We lived just out of the town, in a lonely nook, with 
no near neighbors. The house was large and old, with 
many convenient little back windows that didn’t fas- 
ten, and seven outside doors. One feeble old gentle- 
man, two little boys and five women garrisoned the 
fort, or hospital, rather, for one lady was deaf, another 
lame, and the Irish girl, though a match for most men 
in point of strength, had no more courage than a rab- 


The home guard, therefore, consisted of my sister 


We paid little heed to the panic, till an ugly looking 
man called, one day, and asked for food. As he ate in 
the kitchen, we saw him glance sharply about, from 
the wooden buttons on the back doors to the silver urn 
and tankards on the dining-room sideboard. Then a 
sudden suspicion took possession of me, and I watched 


“He came to examine the premises, 1’m sure of it, 
and I shall be ready for him if he makes a midnight 


This idea haunted the timid members of the family 
Jennie borrowed a 
pistol, and kept it under her pillow. Mrs. Coobiddy 
had a watchman’s rattle by her bedside. Grandma and 


grandpa put a lock on their door and rigged a a. 
bell outside of the window. Fred and Jack rejoicea . 
receiving permission to have Lion, the terrier, sleep ip 
their room, and each armed himself with Wooden 
swords, slings and horns ready for the fray. 

Thad an old hatchet handy, and every night spent 
half an hour arranging pitfalls for the robbers in the 
back premises. 

Judy slept in the attic, and practised getting out op 
the shed roof, so that she might flee at the first alarm. 

A procession filed up nightly, bearing silver, keyg 
money, pails of water, arms, logs and weapons, as if 
wild Indians had sent word they were coming for a 
massacre. 

We laughed at each other, but quaked secretly whey 
the rats rioted in the walls, the trees tapped on the 
window panes, or the owl hooted louder than usual, 
We waited a week and no one came, so we were be 
ginning to feel rather slighted, for other people gota 
“scare,” and after all our preparations we really felt, 
trifle disappointed. 

We got our “scare,” however, and enjoyed it im. 
mensely (afterward.) A black mark was found on the 
door one day, and a flurry ensued, for we felt that now 
our time had come. 

That night we put a tub of water at the top of the 
front stairs, and the big tin bathing pan at the bottom 
of the back stairs, so that any attempt to mount would 
produce a splash ora rattle. Bells were hung on door 
handles, sticks of wood piled up in dark corners of ep. 
tries for robbers to fall over, and the family retired, 
armed with deadly weapons, and each provided with g 
lamp and matches. 

Judy had been ordered off to bed early, and silence 
soon fell upon the house. I was wakeful, and lay lis. 
ening t ixe crickets till the clock struck one. Then] 
tried t sleep, and was justdropping off when the sound 
ofa stle on the lawn brought me up wide awake ang 
ree y for any thing. 

Creeping to the window, I was in time to see a shad- 
ow glide round the house and disappear. A queer 
thrill went through me, but I resolved to keep quiet til] 
I was sure something was wrong. Popping my head 
out of my door, I listened, and soon was rewarded by 
a scraping noise near the shed. 

“There they are! but I won’t rouse the house till the 
bell rings or the pans fall; they can’t go far without 
betraying® themselves, and if we only catch them, we 
get the reward and lots of credit,” thought I, grasping 
my hatchet firmly. 

A door softly closed below, and, feeling sure of ny 
prey, I was about to scream, when, with a stifled cry, 
some one went crashing head first into the bath-pan at 
the foot of the back stairs. 

In a moment bedlam seemed to have broken loose, 
for every one woke, shouted and ran. Jennie rashly 
fired. Mrs. Coobiddy swung her rattle, grandma rang 
the dinner bell violently, Lion barked furiously, the 
boys cheered, and from below came up a regular Irish 
howl. 

Some one brought a lamp, and huddling together, we | 
peeped down, to behold Judy sitting in the pan rub: 
bing her elbows and lamenting dismally. 

“Och, murther, and it’s kilt Iam! The saints be 
about us, how iver did I come forninst the divil of a 
tub, just crapin in quite afther a minute’s bit of a talk 
wid Mike Mahoney, me own b’y, that’s to marry me 
come St. Patrick’s day, nixt.’’ 

A general laugh greeted the poor soul, and she was 
picked up and comforted, while she explained that she 
had slipped out of her window for a word with Mike, 
and could not get back, so had crept in through acel- 
lar window which, with all our care, we had forgotten. 
The pan arrangement had been made after she had 
retired, so she fell into the trap and roused the whok 
house. 

Nor was this all. In running to the rescue the boys 
had upset the water pail and deluged the front stairs; 
Jennie’s bullet had smashed a pane of glass; Lion was 
nearly in a fit with his exertions; timid Mrs. Coobiddy 
had fainted with fright, while the old folks got cod 
paddling through the flooded entry; Judy’s bruises 
were severe, and much damage was done by the upset 
ting and breakage of several lamps in the flurry. 

It took us some days to repair damages and recover 
our composure after this wild night. The robbers 
never came, and the panic died away after awhile. 
Fred confessed to marking the door “for fun,”’ and the 
whole town laughed at us. But we had our “scare” 
and tested our courage, and that was a great satisfac 
tion, of course. 





For the Companion. 
“JULIA GRANTLEY’S COMFORTEBS.” 


Julia Grantley’s looking-glass reflected a rather dist 
greeable face. 

“There’s no use of my ever trying to look well,” she 
said. ‘Beside Annie and Hat I always feel myself & 
perfect dowdy; but I do think Annie might have the 
grace not to tell me so. She’s a regular Job’s comfort: 
er.” 

There were tears of vexation in her black eyes; she 
had just come in from a walk, and the wind had blow2 
her hair about in pretty confusion; so if she had but 
known it, Julia never was so near to being handsome 
in her life as at that moment when she thought herself 
incurably ugly. ‘ ; 

Julia was unfortunate in having a cousin Annie, 
who had chosen to constitute herself her tormentor-it 
chief, and, whether it was from an inherent love of 
teasing, or because she saw that, under an assumed 
nonchalance, Julia writhed, seemed to take special 
pleasure in saying sharp and at times cruel things to 
her. That very morning she had exclaimed,— 

“Why, Julia, how horribly your bonnet fits! and 
why did you get green? It makes you look more like 
a fright than ever.” These rebukes were ten times 


ty lips; and poor Julia never met Annie without turn- 


ways aware how keenly she wounded the feelings 















harder to bear, because they came from such very pret 


ing hot and cold under her scrutiny. It was so natt 
ral in Annie to pick flaws, that she really was not ak 


her friends. And yet Julia, when undisturbed or ur 
der the influence of some pleasant emotion, was & very 
agreeable looking girl. Her mouth was 8 trifle wide, 
and her nose a trifle snubby; and these two blemishes 
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ays in her mind whenever she saw certain peo- 

ausing her to lose that ease of manner which al- 

“aystesults from utter unconsciousness of self. Annie 

and Hat were rich, motherless girls, who had been in 

their Uncle Grantley’s family for several years, and be- 

jng older than poor Julia, seemed sometimes to take 
gctual delight in snubbing her. 

Qne day Mr. Grantley brought home a stranger, the 
son of an old friend of his, he said, and forthwith An- 
nie and Hat determined to ingratiate themselves in his 

graces, and fora time succeeded. As for poor 
Julia, she left the field entirely to them, and only hoped 
that she should not be noticed at all. 

The house was an old one, in which the Grangers 
had lived for five generations. It had those cosy, com- 
fortable, wide window-seats, where one might be en- 
tirely hidden by the voluminous curtains that fell in 
folds before them; and one day Philip May had en- 
gonced himself there with a book, which he read until 
he was quite drowsy. He was startled from his half- 
dreamy state by the entrance of two persons in high 
dispute. One of the voices he recognized. 

“{?’s too bad of you, Annie, to put me down so,” said 
Julia, in tones that sounded very much as if she were 
trying not to cry. 

“Nonsense, what did I say? Nothing but the truth. 
Aunty might have put spoon and all into your mouth, 
i’s so large. But then I didn’t intend to hurt your 
feelings.” 

“You never intend to hurt my feelings, I suppose, 
even when you tell me that Mr. May hates the sight of 
me, Iam so ugly.” 

“[ didn’t quite mean that. I heard him say he hated 
ugly people; and you certainly know that you are no 
beauty, Julia.” 

“fought to know by this time. You and Hat have 
managed to make me feel it in some way every day of 
ny life,” rejoined Julia. 

“Pho, you’re too sensitive; you’re just what you are, 
and how are you going to help yourself?” 

“You might at least be kind enough to let me alone. 
[know my defects; I don’t need to be told of them 
constantly. It hurts my feelings. If I had one grain 
of beauty I might not mind it.” 

“You’re foolish,” retorted Annie. 

“So the land lies that way, does it?” quoth Philip 
May. “Miss Annie, you have under your pretty exte- 
ror the making of a shrew; and you, Miss Julia, pos- 
ss one of the sweetest voices I ever heard.” 

From that day the cousins were astonished to see the 
young man devote himself to Julia. As he studied her 
character she insensibly became much more beautiful 
in his eyes than either Hat or Annie, who grew yellow 
with envy at sight of his attentions to their homely 
cousin. And as time passed this friendship ripened in- 
oa stronger attachment. Julia is now one of the dear- 
etof old ladies, with silver white hair, that you ever 
saw. A serene, unenvious life has made her beautiful, 





and I call her grandmother. ALMA. 
For the Companion. 
THE BLACK SPIDER AND THE SPIDER 
CATCHER. 


The spider I am about to describe is quite black, and 
his body is covered with a thick, finedown. He is not 
formed like the house or field spider, but is rather 
muare and flat, instead of the round or bottle shaped 
form of most of the species. 

His head is short, thick, hard and very strong, and 
isarmed with four powerful nippers, which are used to 
sizehis prey. There are three white spots on the body, 
tear the tail. 

He is about the size of the largest house fly, and is 
certainly the most fierce, active, wary and watchful crea- 
treofhisclass. He moves in every conceivable way,— 
forwards, backwards, sidewise—like acrab. Approach 
him from any position, he is always ready for you— 
head foremost with a bold front. His spring is like a 
fash. He seizes his victim and disappears in the 
twinkling of an eye. 

He does not encircle it with a web, but carries it to 
tis cell, which is some crevice or hole in the brick or 
stone wall, which he digs out in the mortar. After 
carefully extending two or three fibres of his web across 
the aperture, for a trap, he retires just within the hole, 
and holds himself at a convenient distance ready to sal- 
yout should a fly or worm molest or disturb his web. 

Thus he will sit for hours, watchful and constantly 
on the alert, and, although he captures and disposes of 
‘great number of victims, he is always lean and poor 
Mappearance, and never fat and plump, as is the case 
With other spiders. 

( With all his boldness, art and strategy, however, he 
‘sno match for his dire enemy, the small sand wasp; 
or, as I denominate him, the spider catcher. 

This little creature is formed in all respects like the 
ordinary mud-wasp, or, as the boys call him, the “dirt- 
tauber” or clay-mason, except that he is just half the 
fe, and not black, having a bright brown body and 
sddomen, yellow legs, dark brown wings, with two long, 
‘ender horns extending from the back of the head. 

His body and tail are united by a long, flexible tube, 
Which is exceeding strong, but supple, as will be seen 
™ the sequel. His head is armed with two vigorous 
Uppers, and his extremity or tail with a long, flat, 
‘ord-like sting, seemingly out of all proportion toa 
feature so small, for he is not more than three-fourths 
ofan inch in length. 

hen he is in quest of his prey, or on a hunting ex- 
Pedition, he is remarkably sly and artful, and practises 
Much deception. His wings are not in constant mo- 
ton, like those of the dirt-dauber, but are kept perfectly 
Mill. He does not alight first at the hole of the spider, 
but at a little distance from it,—moves carefully about, 
Pproaches, disturbs the web and suddenly flies off; 
mesently returns, repeats the same ruse, is off again. 
the meanwhile, Mr. Spider appears to make inqui- 
Y about the interruption, but finding no intruder in 
New, after carefully “viewing the situation,” darts 
into his cell. 
‘@ Wasp returns again and again, each time dis- 
‘bing the web of his victim, and flies off. The spider, 
80 often deceived, fails to appear any more—for 
Present. 


Wasp now suffers considerable time to elapse. 


Finally, he comes rapidly and alights boldly across the 
hole, immediately on the web, and makes a buzzing 
noise precisely like that ofa fly caughtin the web. The 
spider does not take time to reflect, and suddenly seizes 
the wasp by the flexible tube and draws him into his 
hole doubled up, head and tail together, sure of his vic- 
tim now. 
Alas for his hopes! The wasp is no sooner drawn in 
the spider’s den, than he undoubles as quick as thought, 
and is ready for the deadly conflict; and no two war- 
riors of ancient renown and prowess ever fought more 
valiantly than these champions of a different national 
class. 
Although the spider has discovered, when too late, 
his implacable enemy, he does not give up and feign 
himself dead, as he sometimes does, but clings closer 
and closer to the wasp, knowing that the nearer he 
keeps to the body of his antagonist, the greater his 
safety. 
But this will not avail. Tight as is his grip, and 
however small he may contract his legs and body, the 
deadly, sword-like sting of the wasp reaches him. It 
can be thrust every way. Turning the tail towards 
his head, underneath his body, he darts his sting 
through and through the spider, who falls eventually 
dead, and is borne off to feed the progeny of the con- 
queror, who lays up an ample store of “spider dump- 
lings’’ for them against the day of necessity. 

FaTHER LONGLEGS. 
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ALL IS WELL. 


A mother wept; 
In God's last, sweet repose 
Her baby slept. 


She kissed the lips 
Whose rosy bloom was hid 
In death’s eclipse. 





Her hot tears fell 
On clustering, golden hair; 
She said, ‘‘Farewell!’’ 


“No, not farewell,” 
A sweet voice whispered low, 
*“But,—all is well!” 


“Your darling lives, 
Safe from the touch of sin, 
The life God gives. 


“No grief is there, 
No woe, or pain, or tears, 
No earthly care; 


“But all is rest, 
Unbroken, calm and sweet, 
And that is best! 


“This earthly life 
Holds many cares to fill 
The heart with strife. 


“The feet may stray 
From paths of right, and tread 
The downward way. 


“Your heart would weep 
To see your boy go down 
Sin’s fearful steep. 


“God knoweth best, 
And so He called him home, 
, To endless rest!” 


To endless rest ! ‘ 
How sweet to think that there 
Naught can molest! 


The mother prayed— 
“Forgive my doubts and fears, 
Be Thou obeyed.” 
Wisconsin Farmer. 
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TIGER HUNTING. 


In the villages of Bengal, when some fierce tigress, 
despite all precautions, will insist, night after night, in 
carrying off sheep, bullocks, children, and sometimes 
men and women, the people, driven to desperation, send 
and hire one or two experienced sportsmen—men who 
are reputed to be crack shots, and who are known also 
to have had experience in tiger-killing. 

A platform is erected amongst the loftiest branches 
of some trees in the outskirts of the village, which is 
thatched over to protect the sportsmen from severe 
heat or rain. Here seated, sometimes alone, sometimes 
in couples, well shrouded from view by the foliage, 
these men patiently wait, hour after hour, and not un- 
frequently waitin vain. Within range of their guns is 
the carcass of an ox, dragged hither as a decoy for any 
hungry tiger that may be prowling in the vicinity. 

The carrion attracts legions of jackals and disgust- 
ing vultures. The men on the lookout dare not drive 
them away or fire in amongst them, as this would de- 
ter any tiger from appearing. 

The crackling of the dry leaves and the swaying to 
and fro of tall grass indicate the approach of the lord 
ot the jungles. The jackals have taken the hint, and 
are off at a canter; so have the pariah dogs; only the 
vultures remain, careless of the near approach of the 
dreaded animal. 

Cat-like and stealthy, peering behind and before, no- 
ble in mien and beautiful of c at, out creeps a huge 
royal tiger, bending and crouching, prior to one final 
bound, aimed at the throat of the prostrate carrion. 
The momentary silence is interrupted by the sharp 
click of the gun-hammer descending upon the cap. 
Then comes a bright flood of light, a loud explosion 
and a roar of agony; and looking out from their leafy 
shelter, the tiger may be seen, prostrate and harmless, 
side by side with. the dead-ox that had lured it to its 
fate. 

It is said, when the choice is afforded, a man-eatin 
tiger invariably singles out a black man ina mix 
company of blacks and Europeans; and Chinamen, 
above all, seem to be considered by them as rare tidbits. 

A story is related of an English soldier by the name 
of Turner, attached to a regiment in the East Indies, 
who had a terrible personal conflict with a tiger. On 
the day the regiment arrived at Gangain, on the coast 
of Coromandel, two of his companions strayed un- 
armed to a neighboring mountain, and were terrified 
by a bear. The next day Turner, at their request, 
accompanied them, taking with him two muskets and 
bayonets, with six rounds of ammunition. 

Having ascended a precipice, one of them saw 2a ti- 
ger, and, firing upon the beast, shouted to warn his 
comrades of the fact. Presently a large royal tiger, 
whose lair unfortunately lay directly upon the path by 
which they had ascended, doubled the angle of the 
mountain, and paralyzed them by a terrific roar. 

Recovering somewhat from their panic, two of the 
party proposed attempting their escape by another 
route. Turner, more courageous, was for facing the 
toe, and offered to fire upon the tiger if his friends 
would load their pieces. He had hardly procured a fa- 
vorable position to fire, when the tiger, with a roar, 
sprung up the cliff to meet him. The assailant fired, 
and the tiger fell over the rock; but, recovering itself, 
made a second spring, and, with an agonuized roar of 
fury, received a second ball. Thrice again the tiger re- 
turned to the charge, receiving each time a fresh 
wound. 

At length theirammunition was exhausted, and Tur- 
ner’s companions disgracefully deserted him to battle 








single-handed with the enraged animal. 
The tiger sprung upon Turner, and received his bay- 











onet in its chest. In the attempt to disentangle it the 
bayonet unfortunately became detached, but Turner 
clubbed the musket, and with one powerful blow (which 
unfortunately shivered the stock into pieces) he suc- 
ceeded in partially fracturing the tiger’s skull. 

Hitherto the hardy soldier had received a single 
scratch, but in a very short period afterward thirty- 
three wounds were inflicted upon him, whilst his 
clothes were torn to shreds and drenched in blood. 
Though thus dreadfully mutilated, Turner had the pres- 
ence of mind to fix his grasp in a wound which one of 
the musket balls had made in the neck of the tiger, and 
tear out a piece of ragged flesh. From the pain thus 
inflicted upon the tiger, he uttered a tremendous roar, 
which was distinctly heard at the camp, a mile distant, 
and then took his departure. 

Turner eventually recovered, whereas the dead body 
of the tiger was found the next day stretched out by 
the banks of a nullah. 


a re 


A Lapy whose family were very much in the habit 
of making conundrums was one evening asked by her 
husband, in an excited tone: “Why are all these doors 
left open?” “I give it up!” instantly replied the lady. 
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A DAY AT CENTRAL PARK. 


Willie and his little brother Carl were full of glee, 
for their mother and Cousin Jo had taken them to Cen- 
tral Park to spend the day. 

Thevery last thing Nurse Greta told them before thev 
left home, was, that a great ogre lived in a damp, dark 
cave in the park, who was in the habit of eating 
naughty boys, so they must behave extraordinarily 
well if they wanted to come home alive. 

Now Nurse Greta had her head full of ogres, and 
genii, and fairies, and Willie understood perfectly, that 
this wasonly oneof her “made up”’ stories, as he called 
them; but little Carl said “he didn’t see why there 
should not be ogres as well as folks,” and thought this 
an excellent chance to see one. 

He wanted to be taken to the cave immediately; as 
to being afraid, that was all nonsense, for last summer, 
when visiting in the country, he had walked right up 
to a cow! 

Cousin Jo told him that the cave was a long way off, 
but they should come to it in good time. 

Perhaps every one of my little readers may not know 
that Central Park is a beautiful enclosure, of many 
acres in extent, belonging to New York city. 

There the millionaire may drive about in his fine car- 
riage at his ease, and there the poorest little barefooted 
boy may range at will, enjoying the lovely sights and 
sounds as much as the millionaire, if he only behaves 
as well. 

He must not pluck the flowers, or step on the grass, 
which may seem rather hard to country boys and girls, 
who are at liberty to run for miles over green fields, 
and to gather all the flowers that nature scatters about 
80 lavishly; but you see if such liberty were allowed in 
a place like this, there would soon be neither grass nor 
flowers left. 

After mingling with the multitude for a while, and 
listening to the band which often plays in the park on 
pleasant days, Mrs. Ewing proposed that they should 
wander away in some of the more secluded paths. 

Carl, who had secretly had his eye on the travelling- 
bag all the time, suddenly announced that he was “al- 

“most starved.” So they took possession of a rustic 
arbor, and spreading the contents of the bag on a table, 
they dined very merrily, and the birds kept singing to 
them all the time. 

There were Cock Robin, and Jennie Wren, and Bob-o- 
link, and little Miss Sparrow, and I don’t know how 
many others. They were not at all afraid of visitors, 
for no one ever harms them, and they did not know 
that wild birds regard man as their worst enemy. 

The boys would have scattered all their crumbs to 
these little creatures, but Cousin Jo told them they had 
better keep some for the peacocks, which were scream- 
ing only a little way off. 

The peacocks proved very grateful, and came toward 
them as fearlessly as the smaller birds had done; 
strutting, and flaunting their splendid tails in the sun. 

It is only the male bird that has fine feathers. Mrs. 
Peacock is but a gray, demure looking creature. 

The guinea fowls, seeing what was going on, pressed 
forward to get their share of the dinner, and then the 
ducks began to quack, and the geese began to cackle, 
and never since Adam called the rollin Paradise, was 
there such confusion among the birds and beasts. 

There was one old camel airing himself under a tree 
near by, who never said a word. You could see from 
his eye that his thoughts were far away from Central 
Park, in his own sunny land, with her palm trees, her 
spices and her dromedaries. © 

A little farther on our friends came to a beautiful 


lake, where a number of boats were awaiting passen- 
gers. They stepped into one, and were rowed away by 
a romantic looking young boatman in uniform. The 
lake, they were told, was entirely artificial, and per- 
haps that is the reason there are no flags or lilies to be 
seen On its surface. 

Here they made the acquaintance of the Swan fami- 
ly, and of ducks yreat and small. 

The young boatman directed them to the cave, though 
he said he had never heard of any ogre. Carl did not 
find any, either, but it was dark and dismal enough to 
have been the habitation of one, It has two entrances 
—one by an almost perpendicular flight of steps, cut 
out of solid rock, the other a winding and gradually 
descending path. 

Carl was net sorry to get into the sunshine again, 
and there we must leave him, for we have not time to 
accompany him further, though I, for one, should like 
to do so. RutTH CHESTERFIELD. 
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THE CEDAR TREE. 


One day I was cutting 
My little Joe’s hair— 
The locks in the fire 
I threw from my chair. 
“O mother, don't burn them! 
Don't burn them!”’ said he; 
“J'll throw them out under 
Tne green cedar tree, 


“And then when the spring time 
And flowers have come, 
And our dear little Chippies 
Fly back to their home, 
They won't haveto hunt 
For a lining, you see, 
To their snug little nests 
In the green cedar tree.” 


So [ cut off the hair 

From his roguish young head, 
And dropped it all into 

His ’kerchief of red; 
And when I was done, 

With a light laugh of glee, 
He shook it out under 

The green cedar tree. 


I f. rgot all about it; 
Till, one pleasant day, 

I sat with my knitting, 
A-watching the play 

Of Joe with bis ball and 
Old Ponto, in glee, 

On the grass just below, 
Near the green cedar tree. 


All at once came a chirping— 
I looked up, and there 

Were our birdies, just building 
Their wee house with care. 

With the bright golden locks 
They were making quite free, 

As they lay ’mong the grass, 
Near the green cedar tree. 


. Soon the work was all finished, 

And there, ’mid the green, 

Was the prettiest bird’s nest 
I ever had seen; 

Lined with Joe’s golden hair, 
As ‘‘cute as could be’’— 

And the old ones looked proud, 
In the green cedar tree, 








Sports and Pastimes. 





Enigmas, Charades, &c. 





My /irst is modern. 

My second is discovered. 

My third is the surface of the earth. 
My whole is a country. 


3. 


It is composed of 15 letters. 

The 14, 4, 9, 15 is to look earnestly. 
The 11, 13. 5 is turf. 

The 8, 3, 6. 7, 12 is funny. 

The 1, 2, 10 isa Latin verb. 

The whole we all should have. 


4. 
Word Square. 
1. A plant. 8. A particle. 
2. Behind time. 4. Jewels. 
5. 
Concealed in the lines below is what all boys and girls 
should do. Each couplet contains one word :— 


“When love is kind, gentle and free, 
Love’s sure to find welcome from me.”’ 


“Early one day in leafy June, 
When brooks and birds were all in tune.” 


“Another six days’ work is done; 
Another Sabbath is begun.”’ 


6. 

My first is a vegetable, my second is a space of time, my 
third is part of a lady's dress, and my whole is as a dynasty. 
Conundrums. 

Why is a minister like ve 
look out for him when the bell rings. 

Why is it dangerous to sleep in a railway car? Because 
they always run over sleepers. 

Why is Neptune like an alchemist? 
ing what never was, (sea-king.) 

Why is a man on the housetop like a man with a large 
family? Because he is apparent to all, (@ parent to all ) 

Why are washerwomen great navigators? Because they 
cross the line, and go from pole to pole. 





} ti 


we must 


Because he is a-seek- 


Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. This world is but a stage, 

only players. 4 AT 
2. Winchester. 
8. Can-ton. 


d all the men and women 
M. 5. Grant. 
6. Mist-rust. 
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TALES OF SUPERSTITION.---No. V. 
A Midnight Ride. 

A young Scottish farmer, having been to a fair, was 
riding homeward on horseback, one evening, over a 
lonely road. ] 

He had been drinking rather freely at the fair, ac- 
cording to the custom, and his head was far from steady, 
and his conscience far from easy. 

It was moonlight, and he begun to reflect what a 
dreadful thing it would be to meet a ghost. His fears 
caused him to look very carefully about him. As he 
was approaching the old church in Teviotdale, he saw 
a figure in white standing on the wall of the church- 
yard by the highway. 

The sight gave him a start, but he continued his 
journey, hoping that it was his imagination that had 
invested some natural object with a ghostly shape. 
But the nearer he approached the more ghostlike and 
mysterious did the figure appear. 

He stopped, hesitating what to do, and then conclud- 
ed to ride slowly. There was no other way to his home 
than the one he was following. He knew well enough 
that his mind was somewhat unsettled by drinking, 
and what he saw, after all, might, he thought, be noth- 
ing but an illusion. He would approach the object 
slowly and cautiously, and when very near it would 
put spurs to his horse and dash by. 

As he drew near, however, the figure showed unmis- 
takable signs of life, gesticulating mysteriously, and 
uttering gibberish, that, although odd, sounded sur- 
prisingly human. 

It was a ghostly night—the dim moonlight filled the 
silent air, and the landscape was flecked with shadows; 
it was a ghostly place—Teviotdale churchyard; and, 
in perfect keeping with the time and place, stood the 
figure, doing as a ghost is supposed to do—talking gib- 
berish to the moon. 

The young man’s nerves were quite unstrung as he 
put spurs to his horse for a rush by the object of his 
fright. As he dashed past, his hair almost bristling 
with apprehension, the supposed phantom leaped upon 
the back of the horse and clasped the frightened man 
about his waist. His apprehensions were startling 
enough before, but now he was wrought to the highest 
pitch of terror. 

He drove his spurs into his horse, and the animal 
flew over the earth like a phantom steed. Such riding 
never before was seen in the winding road of Teviot- 
dale. 

In a wonderfully short time the reeking animal stood 
trembling and panting before his master’s gate. The 
young man called lustily for his servants, who, coming 
out, weve commanded in frantic tones to “tak aff the 
ghaist—tak aff the ghaist!” And “tak aff the ghaist”’ 
they did, which proved to be a young lady well known 
in Teviotdale for her unfortunate history. 

She had married an estimable young man, to whom 
she was very strongly attached, and the brightest world- 
ly prospects seemed opening before her. Her husband 
was taken ill, and suddenly died. She had confided in 
him so fondly that the world lost its attractions for her, 
on his decease, and she moodily dwelt upon her mis- 
fortune until she became deranged. 

Her husband was buried in Teviotdale churchyard, 
and she was in the habit of stealing away from her 
friends at night, to weep over his grave. These melan- 
choly visits had the effect of giving a new impetus to 
her malady, making her for a time the victim of any 
fancy that chanced to enter her mind. 

On the night of our story she imagined that the 
young farmer was her husband, and awaited his ap- 
proach with great exhilaration of spirits, determined 
to give him an affectionate greeting. 

The fright came near costing the young man his life. 
He was taken from his saddle to his bed, where he lay 
for weeks prostrated by a high nervous fever. 

An eminent writer, after relating the above authen- 
tic story, remarks: 

“If this woman had dropped from the horse unob- 
served by the rider, it would have been very hard to 
convince the honest farmer that he had not actually 
performed a part of his journey with a ghost behind 
him.” 

True. Teviotdale churchyard would have obtained 
the reputation of being haunted, and would have been 
a terror to weak-minded people for many years to 
come. HEZEKIAH. 


A JUGGLER’S FEATS. 


When in our youth we were taken to see a juggler 
who performed the well-known feat of swallowing a 
sword, we were taught to believe that the weapon, in- 
stead of being a rigid rod of metal, was telescopic, and 


man’s mouth. A famous French physician lately ex- 
perimented upon a Chinese conjurer, who swallowed 
a sword nearly three feet long, and permitted an exam- 
ination of his body while the blade was in its living 
sheath. Dr. Fournie (such was the anatomist’s name) 
was thoroughly satisfied with the honesty of the ope- 
ration. They traced the point along its downwar! 
course, and felt it thirty inches from the swallower’s 
mouth. So we may set down sword and poker swal- 
lowing as genuine feats of gymnastics. 





VARIETY. 





**“NOBODY.” 


I know a funny little man, 
As quiet as a mouse, 
Who does the mischief that is done 
In every body's house. 
There's no one ever sees his face, 
And ) et we all agree 
That every plate we break was cracked 
By Mr. Nobody. 


'Tis he who always tears our books,— 
Who leaves the door ajar; 

He pulls the buttons from our shirts, 
And scatters pins afar. 

That squeaking door will always squeak, 
For. prithee, don’t you see, 

We leave the oiling to be done 
By Mr. Nobody? 


He puts damp wood upon the fire, 
That kettles cannot boil; 

His are the feet that bring in mud, 
And all the carpets soil. 

The papers always are mislaid; 
Who had them last but he? 

There's no one tosses them about 
But Mr. Nobody. 


The finger marks upon the doors 
By none of us are made; 

We never leave the blinds unclosed, 
To let the curtains fade. 

The ink we never spill, the boots 
That lying round you see 

Are not our boots! They all belong 
To Mr. Nobody. 


NEW BOOKS. 
PUBLISHED BY ROBERTS BROTHERS. 
A Sister’s Bye Hours. By Jean Ingelow. 
This book is uniform in size and binding with ‘Studies 
for Stories” and ‘Stories told to a Child,” by the same au- 
thor. It contains seven stories of home and school life, told 
in Miss Ingelow’s peculiarly quiet, simple, and yet earnest 
manner, 





LittLe Women; or, Meg., Jo., Beth.and Amy. By Louise 
M. Alcott. 

An exceedingly sprightly, wide-awake volume. Miss Al- 
cott excels in writing for young people, and in this book 
she gives a very graphic account of a year in the life of four 
sisters, during the absence of their father, who was a chap- 
lainin thearmy. The four girls were totally unlike in their 
character and manners, and the story of their adventures 
and misadventures is sure to interest the class of readers for 
whom it is designed. 


Tae Litre Gypsy. Translated fromthe French. By I. 
M. Luyster. 

A story of a little girl who was stolen from her parents by 
a band of wandering Gypsies; she passes through various 
hardships, but finally escapes, and is cared for by a musician, 
and becomes a celebrated prima donna, After she becomes 
rich and famous she discovers her parents, and is able to 
support them in comfort during their old age. The book is 
finely printed on toned paper, with twelve illustrations. 
Curious MytTus OF THE MIDDLE AGgs. 
Gould, M. A. 

Twelve medieval legends, somewhat condensed and sim- 
plified, for young people’s reading. They include William 
Tell, The Wandering Jew, The Seven Sleepers of Ephesus, 
Preston John, with others less generally familiar. 


By I. Baring 
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ALWAYS TURN OUT FOR A HOG, 


Thirty-five years ago or more a young man, then 
pastor of a rural church in the State of New York, was 
driving through the parish village in his buggy, having 
at his side the “senior deacon,” a very portly, heavy, 
good old gentleman, known par excellence as ‘*‘the 
squire.” He was a very prudent man, rather timid and 
careful of his life and limbs, all of which were of signal 
benefit to the church and society. 

Having ascended a slight elevation in the road the 
deacon observed, about a hundred yards ahead, stretched 
out on his broadside, right across the narrow track, 
basking in a mudpuddle, a huge, fat, lazy hog, weigh- 
ing probably more than three hurdred pounds. 

“Look there,” said the deacon, nervously, ‘‘see that 
old hog across the road. Turn out.” 

“*T see, sir,”’ said the elder, “f can’t turn out.” 

“But you must, or we shall be turned over.” 

“Can't do it, sir. I have the right tothe ruad. That 
hog mnst give way.” 

Pony trotted on. They drew nigh to the hog. 

“T tell you,” said the deacon, now nervously excited, 
“turn out, or we are gone.” 

“Never fear, sir, the hog must clear out.”’ 

By this time they were nearly at a standstill, the el- 
der presuming that if he could arouse the attention of 
the sleepy beast he would at once rise and clear the 
track. But no; his hogship just raised his head, gave 
a slight glance at the little buggy, and, with a short 
grunt, laid himselfdown inthe mud. Theend was, that 
the elder had to make a short turn out and to takea 
circuit round, while the hog remained master of the 
situation. The elder having regained the track, and 
the squire his composure, (the driver rather crestfullen) 
the deacon said,— 

“Elder, when I am on the road I never stop to con- 
tend with a hog. I think it is better to turn out.” 

The deacon ended, and the elder sat for some min- 
utes revolving in his mind the deacon’s rule about hogs 
and its obvious moral; and the rule ‘“‘never to stand 
in the road tocontend with a hog” has been one of the 
most useful rules of his life. 





COURTSHIP AND MARRIAGE IN THE 
BUSH. 


When a young Bushman of South Africa falls in 
love, he sends his sister to ask permission to pay his 
addresses. With becoming modesty, the girl holds off 
in a playful, yet not scornful or repulsive manner, if 
she likes him. The young man sends his sister with a 
spear, or some other trifling article, which she leaves at 
the door of the yirl’s home. If this be not returned 
within the three or four days allowed for consideration, 
the Bustiman takes it for granted that he is accepted, 
and, gathering a number of his friends, he makes a 
grand hunt, yenerally killing an elephant or some other 
Jurge animal, and bringing the whole of the flesh to his 
intended father-in law. 

The family now riot in an abundant supply, and, 
having consumed the flesh and enjoyed themselves with 
dance and song, send an empty but clean bowl to the 
young man’s friends, who each put in their mite, either 





doubled into itself when it was introduced into the 





an axe or spear, some beads ortrinkets. After this the 


couple are proclaimed husband and wife, and the man 
goes to live with his father in law for a couple of win- 
ters, killing game, and always laying the produce of 
the chare at his feet as a mark of respect, duty and 
gratitude. For the father in law a young man always 
entertains a high regard, but after marriage he shuns 
his mother-in-law, never perhaps speaking to her again 
for the whole of his life; and there seems to be a mu- 
tual inclination between them to avoid each other. 
The same fee'ing exists on the part of the bride towards 
her father-in law. 
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AN UNEXPECTED ARRIVAL. 


A funny incident occurred a few days ago in a fam- 
ily residing a few miles out of this city. A son who 
has been away from home for some time arrived here 
in the late train one night, and walked out to his fa- 
ther’s. Not being expected, he found the house dark, 
and so sound were their slumbers that he could not 
arouse theinmates. Atter pounding until he was tired, 
he raised a window, crawled in, and went to bed in an 
unoccupied chamber. In the morning the servant had 
occasion to go into the room, and was very much 
alarmed at seeing a man fast asleep in the bed. She 
rushed down stairs and created a great sensation by 
her story. The father was called from the barn. He 
was frightened, and called several neighbors. Not 
knowing the character of the interloper, they were very 
cautious in their mode of proceeding. The whole of 
them gathered around the door, prepared to resist any 
hostile demonstration on the part of the unknown 
visitor. 

The door was then very carefully opened, the man 
aroused, and—roars of hearty greeting closed the tab- 
leau.— Kennebec Reporter. 
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A KING’S ECCENTRICITIES. 


King William, of Prussia, is not lavish on personal 
apparel. His valet recently gave him a hint, by sub- 
stituting a new coat for one which he had worn much 
longer than he ought, and was thereupon summoned 
to the royal presence. 

‘“‘Where is my old coat, Jean?” 

“T have taken it away, your majesty; it is no longer 
fit to be worn.” 

“What are you going to do with it, Jean?” 

“L believe I am going to sell it.” 

“How much do you think you will get for it?” 

It was hard to answer, for no clothes-seller in the 
world would have given sixpence for the old coat. 
Jean, therefore, hesitated a moment, and then answered, 
“3 believe I shall get about a thaler for it, your majes- 
t 


The king took his pocket-book from the night-table, 
opened it, and handed Jean a thaler. ‘Here, Jean,” 
he said, “is your thaler. That coat is so comfortable, 
bring it back to me. I want it yet.” 








DAY AFTEK A JUVENILE PARTY. 


Bob, who has been sick all night from the effects of a sur- 
feit of candy, nuts, cake, ice cream and late hours, doesn’t 
at all appreciate the friendly attentions of the family doctor. 


RATHER! 


The late George Kendall, the founder of the New Or- 
leans Picayune, was an upright, honorable gentleman, 
as well as an exceedingly ayreeable companion. His 
narrative power was uncommonly fine, and he told a 
story with great point and effect. He used to relate 
his adventures on the Sante Fe expedition with much 
glee and in the most interesting manner. One of them 
(writes an old-time newspaper man) I remember with 
sufficient accuracy to reproduce it. 

After the capture of the party by a gang of Mexican 
marauders, the prisoners were chained in couples and 
driven inland, guarded by a body of armed men. Word 
was passed among the prisoners that they were all to 
be shot immediately. 

“Can this be possible, Misther Kindall?” said the big 
Irishman to whom our friend was made fast. 

“Quite likely,” was the quiet response. 

“But, Misther Kindall,”’ rejoined Pat, “isn’t this a 
very extraordinary state of society?” 
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“MY HALF OF MAMMA.” 


“Now,” said papa, “you two little boys must stay 
right here and play till I come back, and not go into 
mamma’s room, because she has a headache. Yeu 
must see to Henry and keep him here, Eddy.” 

“Yes, sir, [ will,’ said Eddy, who was about three 
hairs taller than his brother. 

Pretty soon from her bedroom mamma heard Henry 
begin to tease to go and see her. 

“No, you can’t go; I sha’n’t let you,” said Eddy, 
stoutly. 

“Bat I only just want to go in and kiss her; that is 
all,”’ teased Henry. 

“T sha’n’t let you kissher. She is my mamma, and I 
sha’n’t let you,”’ repeated Eddy. 

“‘Well, half of her is my mamma, too, and I want to 
go and kiss my half,” replied Henry. 
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Not Mucu Ipte Time.—Down on the “Eastern 
Shore” of Virginia there is an editor who is also his 
own compositor and pressman, who makes occasional 






















































































NEW JUVENILE BOOKS, 
BY OLIVER OPTIC. 
Our Standard Bearer, 


Or the Life of General Ulysses 8. Grant: His Youth, his Man. 

hood, his Campaigns, and his eminent Services in the Recon. 

struction of the Nation his sword has redeemed. As seen 

related by Capt. Barnard Galligasken, Cosmopolitan, ang 

written out by Oliver Optic. Illustrated by Thos. Nast. 
lémo. Cloth. $1 50. 





THE STARRY FLAG SERIES. 
Two New Volumes. 

Freaks of Fortune ; 

Or, Half Round the World. 

Make or Break; 

Or the Rich Man's Daughter. 


16mo. Illustrated. $1 25. 


16mo. Illustrated. $1 25. 





BY REV. ELIJAH KELLOGG. 
Elm Island Stories. 





by Rev. Elijah Kellogg, author of “Good Old Times,"’ 
“Spartacus to the Gladiators,"’ &c., &c. To be complet- 
din six volumes. l6mo. 
ee |. ne $125 
. Lion Ben of Elm Island. 
2. Charlie Bell, the Waif of Elm Island, 
By the Author of “ON THE CAM.” 
Changing Base; 
Or what Edward Rice learnt. By Wm. Everett. 
A SE ORCI Or $125 


LEE & SHEPARD, 
PUBLISHERS, 


43—3w 149 Washington St., Boston, Mass 





The Florence Sewing Machine. 
We offer this Machine to the public asthe result of many year’ 
careful labor to improve the Sewing Machine for popular use, 
and render it easy of management by persons of ordinary abil. 
ty. New and eminently useful features have been added, to. 
gether with f. cilities for executing various kinds of work never 
before attained. The success of our undertaking is demonstr. 
ted both by the growing business of the Company, and the Tap- 
idly increasing popularity of the FLORENCE with the people, 
An examination of the Machine will convince the most incred- 
ulous that too much has not been said in its favor, and that itis 
the most Complete and Practical Machine made. Besides be 
ing the handsomest, it will compare favorably with any in price, 
These Machines can be seen in full operation, during busines 
hours, at our salesrooms in New York and Boston, and circulay 
and samples of work will be furnished, by mail or otherwise, 


when requested. 

FOSTER & RICHARDSON, 
General Agents for New England, New York and N. Jersey, 
505 Broadway, New York. 


141 Washington Street, Boston. 44—llw 





Holiday Journal.—New No.—Free. 


For the Holidays of 1868-9, containing a Christmas Story, Pa 
lor Plays, Magic Sports, Odd Tricks, Queer Experiments, Pro 
lems,. Puzzles, &c. 16 lerge pages, illustrated. SENT Fruz 
Address ADAMS & CO., PublisL ers, 25 Bromfield Street, Bosto 

Mass. 44—2weop 





Hyde Park. 


The careful system of restrictions applied to the laying out ani 
improvement of the lands, and to the erection of buildings, to 
gether with its healthful and beautiful location and rapid growth, 
are fast investing HyDE PARK with a rare combination ot the 
advantages of city and country life. 

The large number of enterprising builders, with every facilit 
for dispatch and economy in building, together with a liberal o 
operation on the part of the Real Estate and Building Compan 
is developing the town with a rapidity equalled hy no other 3 
New England. 

The great variety and number of dwellings constantly being 
constructed, furnishes a choice of selection equal to the v: 
wants and tastes of the community, the prices varying, in dif 
ent locations, from $2,000 to $15,000. Easy terms of paymente 
be had when desired. 

Persons who prefer to purchase land and build, can selectsit 
of most any dimension from the many delightful locations 
in the limits of the Company's lands. 

The town is intersected by two main lines of Railro: 
Boston and Providence and Boston, Hartford and Erie. A small 
fare and twenty or thirty minutes carry the passenger from 
store in the city to a pleasant place for his residence. 

Hillside and plane, forest and interval vary the surface; native 
trees have survived the woodman’s axe, to bless with ther 
grateful snade. The Neponset flows through the town, delight 
ing the eye and furnishing facilities for pleasure, irrigation and 
the mechanic arts. 

It weuld be difficult in New England tv find a view to surpass 
the one which may be had from the eminence of Hyde Park 
Highlands, where the eye sweeps the harbor of Boston, the 
traverses the Blue Hills which skirt the horizon to the south 
«ast, then follows the line of the Neponset as it glimmers in the 
meadows to the west 

Every person in quest of a suburban residence in the vicinity 
of Boston. should devote at least one day to a ramble over Hyd 
Park. The wonderful growth and the extensive scale upom 
which improvement is going forward, cannot fail to inspire the 
visitor with the conviction that this is fast growing into oned 
the most delightful, thrifty and prosperous cities in the State. 

The agent or assistants will go with visitors who wish to & 
amine houses er ands at most any hour of the aay. 

Hy de Park office, 23 Arch, corner Summer St., Boston. 
8w .A. P. BLAKE, General Agent. 

















THE GREAT NEW ENGLAND REMEDY. 














DR. J. W. POLAND'S 
WHITE PINE COMPOUND 


Cures Sore Throat, Colds, Coughs, Diptheria, Bronchitis, Spit 
ting of Blood, and My pmng, Affections generally. It isare 
markable remedy for Kidney Complaints. 

This medicine is free from any thing deleterious, pleasant’ 
the taste, safe, yet sure and effective in its action. 

























































An Invaluable Medicine for the Purifying 
the Blood. 
DR. J. W. POLAND'S HUMOR DOCTOR, 
A Positive eet for all kinds of Humors,—Scrofula, Scurvy, 
P 


Salt Rheum, Erysipelas, Nettle Rash, Boils, Carbuncles, Uleet, 
and all Obstinate Affections of the Skin; Mercurial Diseases, 





















and every Taint of the System; Dyspepsia, and those diseas 








originating in the Derangement of the Digestive Organs, Wis: 
Billious Complaints, Neuralgia, Nervous Affections, Hea 
Langucr. Loss of Appetite, Depression of Spirits and Costivenes 
Prepared at the New England Botanic Depot, Boston 
3EO. W. SWETT, M. D., Proprietor. 
Five Dollars for Six Bottle. 

























One Dollar per Bottle. 
35—25w 


























+ AUTION Purchasers of the Peruvist 
e Syrup, (a protected solution of the 
protoxide of iron,) are cautioned against being deceived by 
of the preparations of Peruvian Bark or B and Iron 
may be offered them. Every bottle of genuine has PERUVIAS 
Syrup (not Peruvian Bark) blown in the glass. naa 

































BOTTLE BEFORE PURCHASING. 

















PRANG’S AMERICAN OHROMOS 


For sale at all respectable Art Stores. Catalogues mailed 
FREE, by L. PRANG & CO., Boston. 34-250 
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voyages along the coast to Norfolk, as captain of the 
schooner Polly, who preaches on Sunday, teaches 
school on week days, and still finds time to take care of 
a wife and several children. 





OnE of the richest specimens of Irish bull was perpe- 
trated by the clever and witty, but blandering Irish 
knight, Sir Richard Steel, when inviting a certain Eng- 
lish noblemen to visit him. “If, sir,” said he, “you 
ever come within a mile of my house, I hope you will 
stop there!” 
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Tue little son of a Brooklyn tailor was saved from 
drowning by a workman at the risk of his life. When 
the dripping preserver placed the boy in his parent’s 
arms, in a gush of gratitude the father offered to “iron 











Wanted—Agents. 


$75 to $200 per month, every where, male and female, to inte 
duce the GENUINE IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILT 
SEWING MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell. 
tuck, quilt, cord, bind, brsid and embroider in a most sw) 
manner. Price only gis. Fully warranted for five years. 
will pay $1000 for any machine that will sew a stronger, mort 
beautiful, or more elastic seam than ours. 1t makes the ‘*Elasti¢ 
Lock Stitch. Every second stitch can be cut, and still the clot 
cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We pay so= 
$75 to $200 per month and expenses, or a commission m which 
twice that amount can be made. Address, SECOMB & co., 
PITTSBURGH PA., or BOSTON, MASS. 

CAUTION.—Do not be imposed upon by other parties palming 
off worthless cast-iron machines, urder the same name or ot 
erwise. Ours is the only genuine and really practical chee 
chine manufactured. 40— 








































































FOR COLDS, COUGHS, BRONCHITIS, and all affections & 











out his clothes if he would send them along.” 











the Lungs, take AYER'S CHERRY PECTORAL, which is sa” 
to cure them. 44-2" 
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